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cies, according to U.S. officials, the 
Leybold beam welder is considered 
to be among the most embarrassing 
of 34 U.S. high-tech exports to Iraq 
before the Persian Gulf War that 
the Commerce Department is ex-; I 
amining for potential violations of 
U.S. law. 

In addition to U.N. discovery of 
the wejder, congressional investi- 
gators here have uncovered evi- 
dence showing the United States 
approved dozens of exports that ! 
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with a special clamp for attaching ington Post show that in 1988, the 

end caps to the main cylinder of a Leybold exports were approved by 

centrifuge meant to enrich uranium the department over the objections 
for a nuclear weapon. ' of some licensing officers who 

The welder, U.S. and United Na- warned that the equipment might 

tions officials say, was shipped to be used in an Iraqi effort to build 

Iraq by the American subsidiary of a weapons of mass destruction. Ley- 
German firm— Leybold Vacuum bold said at the time that the equip- 
Systems Inc. in Enfield, Conn.— ment was for general military re- 

along with a high-tech lathe use- pair purposes and maintains it has 

ful in missile and nuclear applica- no reason to believe the equipment 

tions. was misused. 

Internal Commerce Department Currently the subject of a crim- 
documents obtained by The Wash- inal probe by three federal agen- 



'First if two articles 



By R. Jeffrey Smith 

Washington Post Staff Writer 



International inspectors discov- 
ered evidence of American com- 
mercial assistance to Iraq’s nuclear 
weapons program while searching 
last October through an industrial 
warehouse on the southern out- 
skirts of Baghdad. 

Inside a large packing crate they 
pried open at the Daura complex 
was a sophisticated welder fitted 
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played a supporting role. 
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found their way into Iraq’s missile, 
nuclear, poison gas and germ weap- 
on programs. 

These exports included bacteria 
pr fungus cultures, computers and 
electronic instruments, chemical 
process control equipment, and 
. missile navigation and communica- 
tions gear, according to a formerly 
• secret State Department document 
made public yesterday by House 
Banking Committee Chairman Hen- 
ry B. Gonzalez (D-Tex.). 

About two of every seven export 
licenses approved between 1985 
and 1990 “went either directly to 
the Iraqi armed forces, to Iraqi end- 
users engaged in weapons produc- 
tion, or to Iraqi enterprises sus- 
pected of diverting technology” to 
weapons of mass destruction, Gon- 
.zaiez said in-a speech on the House 
floor. 

He and other legislators also con- 
tend that the executive branch ei- 
ther neglected or deliberately ig- 
nored a series of warnings about 
Iraq’s procurement of U.S. equip- 
ment for its unconventional arsenal. 

President Bush has denied that 
the United States slept while Iraq 
armed, saying at a July 1 news con- 
ference that “we did not go to en- 
hance [Iraqi President Saddam Hus- 
sein’s] nuclear, biological or chem- 
ical capability” before the gulf war. 
Senior officials have said that most 
of the U.S. exports were benign and 
meant primarily to help draw Iraq 
into a closer economic and political 
relationship with the United States. 

. U.S. and U.N. officials say, more- 
over, that dangerous exports to 
Iraq by American commercial firms 
were only a fraction of those by 
firms in other countries. A classi- 
fied interagency report to Congress 
last year said Europeans “were key” 
.i to Iraq’s immense chemical arsenal 
' - and also provided most of the for- 
eign aid to other Iraqi weapons of 
mass destruction. 

But evidence emerging from the 
U.N. and congressional inquiries 
demonstrates that U.S. exports 



" Iraqi Uses Seldom Verified 

- Gonzalez disclosed yesterday, for 
; example, that a dozen or so high- 
‘ tech exports were approved for use 
. at Iraq’s Salah A1 Din, Saddam and 
Nassr State Establishments,, 'all , 
P linked by secret U.S. government 
/. reports before the gulf war to arms 
v ; production or military research. 
jT Six U.S. exports of biological ma- 
terial were approved for the Iraqi 
Atomic Energy Commission, which 
.‘.the CIA said in a secret report last, 
i “ year had acted as a “cover” for the 
Iraqi germ weapon program. An- 
“' E ibther 11 biological exports were 
sent .to the University of Baghdad, 
now also suspected of fronting for 
, Jraq’s weapons program. 

■* In addition, the Bush administra- 
tion, approved 10 U.S. exports for 
the Technical and Scientific Mate- 
rials Division of the Iraqi Trade 
Ministry, tied in a classified 1990 
CIA report to “biological warfare 
, support and numerous other mili- 
-tary activities,” according to Gon- 
' zalez. 

“Iraq was able to obtain . . . 

- equipment of a predominantly com- 
jnercial or civilian character, such 
as computers, from American firms 
..for the Sa’ad 16 facility,” Iraq’s 
1 / principal research and development 
center for ballistic missiles, said last 
- year’s classified interagency report 
,to Congress. At least two 6f. these 
' ‘ exports occurred after 1986, when 
Sa’ad 16’s purpose had been de- 
1 scribed in a secret Defense Depart- 
ment report to Commerce officials. 

Some of the exports were ap- 
proved with conditions proscribing 
.their use in nuclear or missile ap- 
plications. But U.S. officials verified 
"that Iraq was observing these con- 
ditions on only one occasion, ac- 
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-cording to Gonzalez. "1 ragicany, m 
"the case of Iraq, the United States 
f ' did not adopt a policy of conducting 
, ^post-installation checks,” Gonzalez 
„ said yesterday. 

T Confidential Commerce Depart- 
ment files also reveal that the Rea- 
gan and Bush administrations ap- 
proved at least 80 direct exports to 
■the Iraqi military. These included 
^computers, communications equip- 
ment, and aircraft navigation and 
'radar equipment, Gonzalez said. 

" Many of these exports were 
; made before Iraq’s eight-year war 
’ with Iran ended in 1988, a period in 
■which Washington maintained an 
official poiicy of neutrality toward 
; the combatants but vigorously 
worked to block foreign military 
purchases by Iran. 

; In addition, the U.N. Special 
^Commission on Iraq secretly in- 
• formed the administration six 
- months ago that equipment from 11 
! American companies was found in 
i 1 Iraqi missile and chemical manufac- 
, ‘turing plants. The equipment in- 
: eluded a "filling system for projec- 
' tiles,” a “pressure and temperature 
regulator,” a ballistic missile “X-ray 
machine” and the chemical ingre- 
i dients of a deadly nerve agent, ac- 
cording to the report, a copy of 
which was obtained by The Wash- 
ington Post. 




U.S. BLESSED RISKY EXPORTS 



A secret State Department document, released yesterday by 
Rep. Henry Gonzalez (D-Tex.) concluded in early 1990 
that the United States approved exports to "probably • 
proliferation-related” users — makers of chemical, missile, 
nuclear and germ weapons— inside Iraq. The cases included: 

■ “at least 1 7 licenses ... for the export of bacteria or fungus . 
cultures either to the Iraqi Atomic Energy Commission or the 
University of Baghdad;” 

■ several licenses, given to “a known procurement agent for 
Iraqi missile programs,” for export of computers and 
electronic instruments to the Iraqi Atomic, Energy 
Commission; 

■ a license for the export of a computer to the Iraqi Ministry 
of Minerals, "known to be associated with the Iraqi CW 
[chemical weapons] program”; 

■ licenses for export of equipment to control chemical 
processes and computer-assisted design and manufacturing; 

■ a license to export "navigation/direction-finding/radar/mobile 
communications equipment" to a missile-related facility; 

■ and a license for the export of possible missile telemetry, or 
electronic communications, equipment. 



An initial r«vi«w of 73 casts in which lictr.str were 
granted by DOC cr DOC/OOO from 1884-1789 shows that licenses . 
were orar-ted for equipment with dual or not clearly stated used 
for export to ptohahly proliferation related end users in 
Iraq. This indicates that expanded license requirements and 
additional review of licenses could reduce U.S. contributions 
to proliferation activities. These cases concerned only 
exports for which s license had to be obtained; they indicate 
nothin? ebout equipment that niy have beer, exported freely 
because no license was required. 

tx«-glee 

o Durinq the period in question, at least 17 licansas 
war# issued for the export of bacterls or fungus 
cultures cither to the Iraqi Atomic Energy Commission 
(1AEC) or the University of Baghdad. 

A_kaah£ Btgcurement agent for Iraqi missile programs, 

■L — w ** issued licenses to esport computers 

co a ir-.ssut activity and computers and electronic 
instruments to the 1AZC. 

A license was Issued to esport e 
computer for a 'fertilizer plant— Id the Iraqi 
Ministry of Minerals, which is known to be associated 
•with the tragi CW program. 

• ..received a license to export equipment 
to the Messr Establishment foe 'general military 
■Plication* such a Jet engine repair, rocket cases. 

Licenses were Issued for the esport to Iriq of 
computer-assisted design and manufacturing (CAC/CA.1) 
end chemicel process control equipment. 

had a license approved by DoD for s computer 
system fee use with a furnace for 'medical proscheses. 1 

- . also had a license approved by Doo/OOC to 

esport numerically controlled equipment related tc 
cruciblea. » hflim. 
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Also, a recent confidential report 
by the International Atomic Energy 
Agency has identified at least 15 
American companies that inspec- 
tors believe made major machine 
tools used or earmarked by Iraq for 
its nuclear weapons program, ac- 
cording to U.S. officials who spoke 
on condition that they not be 
named. 

Much of the equipment discov- 
ered by the U.N. and IAEA reports 
was not sophisticated enough to be 
subject to U.S. export constraints at 
the time it was shipped, according 
to U.S. and company officials. All of 
the American firms named in the 
confidential reports, including Ley- 
1 bold, have denied any wrongdoing. 

Feuding Among Agencies 

The history of U.S. high-tech ex- 
ports to Iraq, as depicted in hun- 
dreds of declassified administration 
documents surrendered in recent 
months to congressional investiga- < 
tors, is marked by a bitter, long- 
running battle between the depart- 
ments of Commerce, State and De- 
fense, which uneasily shared re- 
sponsibility for reviewing most li- 
cense applications. 

Using the time-honored bureau- 
cratic ploy of deliberate delay, the 
Pentagon repeatedly tried to hold 
up exports it worried would help 



Iraq’s nuclear and missile pro- 
grams. “Iraq has been somewhat 
less than honest in regard to the 
intended end-use of high technology 
equipment” obtained from the Unit- 
ed States, Richard N. Perle, then an 
assistant secretary of defense, com- 
plained in a 1985 memorandum to 
Secretary of Defense Caspar W. 
Weinberger. 

The State Department responded 
with a steady stream of appeals for 
help to higher authorities at the 
White House. For a March 1987 
meeting between then-Vice Pres- 
ident George Bush and Iraqi Am- 
bassador Nizar Hamdoon, for ex- 
ample, the proposed “talking points” 
for Bush from the State Depart- 
ment said: “From the Iraqi perspec- 
tive, the long delays appear to be 
capricious. We agree with that as- 
sessment.” 

The Commerce Department 
found itself sometimes playing the 
mediator in this dispute and other 
times advocating commercial inter- 
ests. Major disputes were occasion- 
ally settled by White House orders 
that freed for Iraq more than a doz- 
en export licenses. 

An early U.S. motive in expand- 
ing high-tech trade with Baghdad 
was to help bolster Iraq economi- 
cally against Iran during the brutal 
war between the two countries. 
Even after the Iran-Iraq war, ad- 
ministration officials continued to 



promote u.s>. -Iraqi trade m a tailed 
. effort to gain influence in Baghdad 
and moderate Iraq's behavior in the 
region. 

Only a few of the U.S. exports to 
Iraq involved munitions. Virtually 
all the rest involved so-called “dual- 
use” equipment, ostensibly meant 
for civilian application but also ca- 
pable of. being . used in a military 
program. U.S. law proscribed such 
exports to countries listed as sup- 
porting terrorism, a label Washing- 
ton applied to Iraq before 1982 and 
reinstated one month after Iraq's 
August 1990 invasion of Kuwait. 

In between those years, Iraq al- 
lowed at least three major terrorist 
organizations to operate from its 
territory, and provided refuge to 
Abul Abbas, a terrorist blamed for 
the notorious 1985 hijacking of the 
cruise ship Achille Lauro in which 
an American tourist was killed. But 
the Reagan and Bush administra- 
tions decided to leave Iraq off the 
terrorist list during this period in 
what officials say was a deliberate 
effort to avoid an interruption of 
trade that would jeopardize political 
ties and harm U.S. commercial in- 
terests. 

As a result, Iraq was officially 
described under Commerce Depart- 
ment rules as a Free World na- 
tion — a designation that lumped 
Iraq with Britain and France in 





